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“This Has Been Your Strength”’ 


HE Capacity of the Nation-wide network of 


lic employment services to adjust to changing 


nditions at the call of the Nation is, according 
President Harry S. Truman, one of its most laud- 
le characteristics. In his message of greeting to the 


Annual Convention of the International Asso- 
yn of Public Employment Services, at Windsor, 


Canada, in June, the President said: 


We are now trying to reconstruct a war-torn world 
ld a firm and enduring peace and we find 

- | ' +} 
iin, as we did in the war years, that the proper use 
nanpower Is Ol first importance. We recognize 
ve are to have the goods and services necessary 


neet our obligations abroad and our domestic 


ie fullest utilization of our labor force is 


‘To accomplish this, we need within our govern- 


mental structure a strong organization with adequate 


facilities for marshalling our manpower resources and 


ising them effectively. 


‘It is to the organizations which you represent that 


must look for the comprehensive information on 
bor supply and demand upon which our planning is 
based Only through your facilities can we get an 
understanding of the occupational characteristics and 
-ographi distribution of the labor force. We look 
you for an interpretation of the trends of employ- 
ment by area and by industry. Finally, you alone 
have the facilities and techniques for the efficient 


recruitment and placement ol workers. 


“You met the challenge of wartime recruitment. 
Peacetime recruitment is just as difficult and as 
important. You will meet that challenge, too, if you 
ire prepared to cope with the swift changes in our 
economy which result from world-wide readjust- 
ments. I urge upon you that you keep your flexibility, 
your Capacity to adjust to changing conditions, and 
your ability to improvise when the time requires it. 


[his has been your strength.” 
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On Juty 1, 1948, the United 
States Employment Service 
was transferred from the 
United States Department 
of Labor to the Federal Security Agency. The trans- 
fer was carried out under the provisions of the Labor 
Department-Federal Security Agency Appropriations 
Act, for fiscal year 1949, 

The U.S. Employment Service now becomes a part 
of the Bureau of Employment Security in FSA’s 
Social Security Administration headed by Arthur J. 
Altmeyer as Commissioner. The Bureau, reorganized 
to carry out the terrhs of the Appropriations Act, will 
give emphasis to the two major programs which make 
it up—Employment Service and Unemployment 
Insurance. 

Executives announced by the Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator Oscar R. Ewing to carry out the responsi- 
bilities of the newly constituted Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security are: 


New Chapter 


Convention speakers, 1. to r—Bart G. Sullivan, new IAPES president,’ 
Oscar R. Ewing, Administrator, Federal Security Agency, J. G. 
Bisson, Chief Commissioner and R. 7. Tallon, Commissioner, UIC, 
Canada. Standing—Edward L. Keenan, deputy director, BES, 
and James H. Bond, retiring president, TAPES. 





797043—48——1 


Robert C. Goodwin, director, Edward L. Keenan, 
deputy director, Arthur W. Motley, assistant in charge 
of the employment service program, and R. Gordon 
Wagenet, assistant in charge of the unemployment in- 
surance program. Perry Faulkner will continue his 
present duties as chief of the Veterans Employment 
Service and executive secretary of the Veterans Place- 
ment Service Board. 


TAPES 


More THAN a_ thousand 
members of the Interna- 
tional Association of Public 
Employment Services gathered in Windsor, Ont., 
Canada, June 7-11, to take part in the Association’s 
35th Annual Convention activities. It was a spirited 
session which brough members from all the Provinces 
of Canada and from the 48 States, the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, and Puerto Rico. 

James H. Bond of Texas, the retiring president of 
IAPES, was succeeded by Bart G. Sullivan of Canada, 
who was elected to that high office by acclamation. 
Other officers chosen were James Bryant of California 
as first vice president, Raymond Sullivan of Mississippi 
as second vice president, B. C. Seiple of Ohio as 
secretary-treasurer, and Irene Gable of North Dakota, 
as executive committeeman-at-large. 

The speakers and idscussion leaders of forums and 
round tables included distinguished men and women 
of management, labor, veterans’ groups, and special- 


Photos by Barney Gloster Studios , Windsor, Ontario 
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Robert C. Goodwin, Director, Bureau of Employment Security, R. 
Gordon Wagenet, Assistant Director, BES, in charge of UI, Arthur 
S. Flemming, U.S. Civil Service Commissioner, W. Rk. Rutherford, 
Director of Employment and S. H. McLaren, Executive Director, 
UIC, Canada, and Victor Christgau, President, Interstate Confer- 
ence of Employment Security Agencies. 





ists in the fields of public employment service and un- 
employment insurance. Sessions during the 4 days 
focused on program development, operating prac- 
tices, and problems concerning employment service 
and unemployment insurance. 

A special feature of the Convention was the Cita- 
tion of Merit given to the former Secretary of Labor, 
Frances Perkins because of her leadership and support 
through the years in the building of a public employ- 
ment service. 

Making the presentation in the association’s name, 
Mr. Bond paid this tribute to Miss Perkins: 

“Many of us had the privilege of being associated 
with you in the building of a public employment serv- 
ice in the United States. We remember the passage 
of the Wagner-Peyser Act in 1933. We appreciate 


that this legislation became the foundation stone of 


the present Federal-State system of employment offices 
in the United States. Few of us appreciate fully the 
years of consistent advocacy which had preceded this 
important piece of legislation. Actually the Wagner- 
Peyser Act incorporated proposals that had been origi- 
nally made in 1914. The fact that this long-supported 
idea finally became a reality can be attributed, in 
large measure, to the leadership of you, whom we 
honor tonight.” 
PosTeRS, PAMPHLETS, and 
other public information 
materials are being supplied 
to the State agencies by the 
USES for use during National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week which will be observed October 
3—9 this year. 

Each year since the Week began 4 years ago, its 

(Continued on p. 5) 


Preview 


Employment Service Activities at a Glance, 
May 1948 


: Change fro 
| Number 8 <9 


previous month 


Over-all 


Reception contacts........ | 7,114, 700 4% decrease. 
New applications........... 527, 000 5% decrease. 
Referrals, agricultural....... 565, 200 284% increase. 
Referrals, nonagricultural. .. . 879, 600 4% increase. 
Placements, agricultural. .... 523, 400 320% increase. 
Placements, nonagricultural. . 482, 300 5% increase. 
Placements, men.......... 325, 400 7% increase. 
Placements, women... .. 156, 900 2% increase. 
Placements, handicapped... 21, 800 3% increase. 
Counseling interviews....... 125, 100 (2) 
Employer visits......... 257, 900 3% increase. 


Veterans 


New applications . Pataca cit 3 140, 500 13% decrease. 
laa | wel 2a 
Siaaedeiaien Sea ~d 1 2’ 0 3¢ dhonn scans 

z S, pped... 12, 000 3% increase. 
Counseling interviews. ...... 20, 000 5° decrease. 





* Decrease of less than 0.5 percent. 
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Citation of Merit 


FRANCES PERKINS 


*% Humanitarian, Distinguished Citizen and Devoted 
Public Servant, Secretary of Labor of the United 
States, 1933 to 1945 


% Crusader for enlarging the opportunities of useful 
work for all and for minimizing the hazards of un- 


employment to wage earners and to society; 


% Pioneer in advocating and building a system of 
public employment offices and social security in the 
United States; 


*% Whose knowledge, devoted spirit and unique abil- 
ities, in serving to strengthen the forces of democracy, 


are recognized with appreciation by the 


International Association of Public Employment 
Services at its 35th Annual Convention in Windsor. 
Ontario, Canada, June 9, 1948 
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New Developments 
in Industrial Services .. . 








HEN THE INDUSTRIAL SERVICES Section of the EMPLOYMENT SERVICE MANUAL was released over 2 years 

WV ago, these services were based on the assumption that occupational analysts would be available to 

provide technical assistance to employers in solving their employment problems, mainly through the 
application of the various occupational analysis tools and techniques. 


A Work Committee of State personnel recently called for the purpose of revising the Industrial Services 
Section agreed that (1) the training of personnel to perform these services, especially occupational analysts, had 
not progressed at the rate anticipated; (2) many local offices are, therefore, unable to provide the type of Indus- 
trial Services outlined in the original section. ‘Fwo subsequent field trips bore out these findings. Only a few 
States are fortunate enough to have a nearly adequate number of trained personnel. ‘The Committee recom- 
mended, in view of these facts, that (1) current efforts to train additional staff should be increased if maximum 
benefit to local offices through these services to employers is to be attained; and (2) the revised Industrial Services 
Section also be geared to the types of Industrial Services which may be provided to employers by local office 
staff members, chiefly through the employer relations representatives. 


There is general agreement that Industrial Services should not be considered as a separate program or an 
extra-curricular frill. Rather it should be integrated into the total ES program of the local office for the purpose 
of assisting in the placement process, developing better employer relations and service to employers, increasing 
the penetration rate, and stabilizing employment. Thus, in fact, it becomes an important part of a plan of 
service to employers. It should be emphasized to all operating personnel that Industrial Services actually pay 
off in better placements and in turn increase employer orders. The revised draft section of the EMPLOYMENT 
ServicE MANUAL dealing with Industrial Services has been discussed with State and local office personnel in 
several States, in order to bring it down to earth in line with “grass roots’? experience as a practical operation 
feasible of accomplishment in any local office. 


Local office staff, especially employer relations representatives, will need to be trained in the basic elements 
of Industrial Services in order that they may (1) recognize the clues and symptoms indicating problems; (2) 
understand the major causes of problems; (3) be able to recommend the appropriate Employment Service tools 
and techniques; and (4) know when to call for technical assistance. 


A considerable volume of excellent materials on turn-over, induction training and other personnel problems 
has been developed by several States for distribution to employers. Selected samples will be made available to 
all States with the release of the revised Industrial Services Section in the near future. 


—Raymond S. Ward, USES Consultant on Industrial Services 
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Large-Industry State Views Employer Problems... 


ALL THE TOOLS AT WORK 


By JOHN HAYES 


Employment Methods Adviser 


Pennsylvania State Employment Service, McKeesport, Pa. 


NDUSTRIAL SERVICES is nothing more than trying to 

use, in an orderly manner, the material the United 

States Employment Service has developed over the 
last 15 years. Industrial Services, in its broadest 
sense, includes all the activities of the Employment 
Service which are directed toward employers such as 
placement, dissemination of Labor Market Informa- 
tion, assistance on employment problems, selective 
placement and employment of veterans. Higher 
levels of production and employment are goals of 
every employer as well as every community. Good 
personnel practices are important in achieving these 
goals. Proper selection, induction and in-plant trans- 
fers of workers will result in reduction of labor turn- 
over and are important elements in efficient manage- 
ment. 

The Employment Methods Adviser* offers a few 
brief summarized examples of employment problems 
and how industrial services were used to help solve 
them. 

The president of a company which machines various 
size castings and also assembles rail bonds used on rail 
switches requested job classifications in order to obtain 
occupational data for developing an objective method 
to evaluate employee performance on the job. Man- 
agement felt that, due to the increased cost of living, 
its workers should receive an increase in wages. But 
before granting increases, it desired information on 
work performed by the employees; and the skills, 
knowledge and abilities involved. Job Analyses, and 
Job Specifications were written and job evaluation 
systems were discussed. It was explained to manage- 
ment that these job evaluation systems would provide 
it with guidance and that our responsibility in job 
evaluation is to act as a source of information, and 
that we do not set up or institute wage structures. 
There was no union involved, otherwise it would have 
been informed of our services. Management ex- 
pressed appreciation for our activities. 


Problem of Turn-Over 


A discussion with an interviewer in the local office 
brought out the fact of a high turn-over rate in stock 
clerks and cashiers in a local furniture store. This 
company has a large office force which handles the 


*Local title of technician in Region III. 
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clerical work of its three branch stores. Our indus- 
trial services were explained to the manager, particu- 
larly our Job Analyses and Testing. Since the stock 
clerk’s duties were numerous, the Employment 
Methods Adviser made a Job Analysis for this classi- 
fication and a Job Specification for the job ‘‘Cashier.”’ 
Our Test Battery was given to applicants, the turn- 
over rate was reduced and the.referral interviewers 
had a clearer picture of what was involved in the job. 


Lend Dignity to Jobs 


The president of a local steel foundry requested job 
classifications in order to evaluate employee perform- 
ance on the job, and also to explore the possibilities 
of on-the-job training in his plant. Job specifications 
were written and discussed. After checking them 
over, he stated that since they were well written he 
would use them to review the Union’s contract peri- 
odically. The Union was informed of our services 
and received copies of the job specifications. ‘The 
president of this company is community-minded and 
is studying the possibilities of granting a guaranteed 
annual wage to his employees. He wants to be the 
first in his district to put this into effect. He appre- 
ciated our services and mentioned that the job speci- 
fications lend a certain amount of dignity to the jobs. 

The local office interviewer was concerned about 
the low ratio of hires to referrals in response to a 
request from a local bottling concern for laborers. 
The Employment Methods Adviser talked to the 
manager of the bottling firm and explained that, if 
we had more information about the jobs involved, 
we would be able to make better selection and re- 
ferrals. Job specifications were made for Bottle 
Feeder, Empty Goods Inspector, Crowner and Sign Erector. 
The result was less rejections. This firm does all its 
hiring through the local employment office. 

Excessive referral was evident in several classifica- 
tions of workers referred to a local manufacturer of 
brass fittings. ‘The Employment Methods Adviser ex- 
plained to the Personnel Director that, if we had more 
information about the jobs, better referrals would be 
made. Job specifications were written and, in a dis- 
cussion of the jobs, it was found that there were two 
types of laborers; one type would more or less remain 
stable, the other type would be upgraded. This was 
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worthwhile information for the interviewer and the 
result was better referrals and less rejections. The 
absenteeism rate was discussed with the Personnel 
Director. The rate was high but not too alarming. 
The company uses an absenteeism form and obtains the 
reasons for absenteeism. In addition, the Employ- 
ment Methods Adviser suggested the cooperation of 
Union Representatives in reducing absenteeism, 
particularly at their union meetings; also that the 
workers should participate in planning and executing 
the program. Management will follow through on 
this suggestion. 

A new plant started operations in this area ‘‘assem- 
bling aluminum storm window frames.” ‘The com- 
pany requested information on its jobs to provide a 
basis for establishing efficient organizational plans. 
[t also requested information on induction procedure, 
arrangement of work stations, and whether or not 
women could perform some of the jobs. Job Analyses 
and Physical Demands Studies were made by the 
Employment Methods Adviser and, as a result of 
these studies, the findings were that women could 
perform most of the jobs. Work stations were placed 
in positions which would not crowd the aisle space, 
but would be close to the stock bins. Separate space 
was recommended for screen assembly frames. In- 
duction procedure was discussed, based on personnel 
methods of the Pennsylvania State Employment 
Service. The employer expressed appreciation for our 
services and all hiring is now done solely through the 
local State Employment Office. 


Employer Lauds Industrial Services 


A company in the Automatic Vending Machine In- 
dustry requested assistance in classifying the various 


jobs for in-plant transfer, training of workers and in 


establishing efficient organizational plans. This is a 
new industry in comparison to other industries. ‘The 
company overhauls, adjusts, rebuilds and repairs one 
type of automatic vending machine, namely, the 
cigarette machine. Job Specifications were made by 
the Employment Methods Adviser. Veterans are em- 
ployed as on-the-job trainees. The president of the 
company attended a National Convention of the Auto- 
matic Merchandising Association and mentioned the 
Industrial Services which he received from the local 
office and how he benefited by them in his business. 
In a letter to the District Manager, he stated: 

‘**Although we realized what work had to be done in 
this organization, we found that after an analysis was 
made, the work to be done on each job was much 
clearer to those handling employment and, therefore, 
better applicants were sent to us with the result that 
we had less loss of time in employment interviews, and 
a much better applicant for the job.” 

Employment problems can become known through 
the routine exchange of information among the units 
in the local office. The Employer Relations Repre- 
sentative and the Veterans Employment Representa- 
tive can play no small part in bringing employment 
problems to the attention of the Employment Methods 
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Adviser. Both have wonderful opportunities for dis- 
covering employment problems during their visits to 
establishments. However, the ‘‘menu’’ approach 
should never be used—saying to employers, ‘‘These 
are our services, what do you want?” 

Employment Methods Advisers should try to reach 
top management for a discussion of problems involving 
Industrial Services. ‘They should also be on the alert 
for new business industries opening up in their area. 

Of all the tools and techniques we have in our local 
office, Job Analysis is basic for reaching a solution of 
many employment problems. The term “‘Job Anal- 
ysis” is frequently misunderstood. It is not a book or 
manual or form. It is a method—it is a way of 
thinking. 

I like to recall the verse of a writer which so aptly 
gives us the “hub” of Job Analysis: 


‘**T had six honest serving men 

They taught me all I knew 

Their names were 

WHAT and HOW and WHY 

And WHEN and WHERE and WHO.” 


I suggest the need for greater recognition and use of 
our technical tools in the local office which begins with 
applying the “feather duster” to these same tools and 
putting them to work; the necessity for integration of 
Industrial Services within line operations and the 
enthusiastic assistance of managers and the District 


staff. 





AT Press TIME 


(Continued from p. 2) 


observance has been progressively more productive in 
bringing about public understanding of the problems 
of the handicapped, and in stimulating employers to 
give them equal opportunity in employment. 

More skeptical employers who, nevertheless, en- 
tered into the spirit of this special Week, are now con- 
vinced of the validity of its slogan: Ability Counts. 
Hire the Handicapped—It’s Good Business! 

The Bureau of Employment Security in Washington 
has worked with other Federal agencies on the Inter- 
agency Committee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped. 

The State Employment Services have also been 
getting together with other State agencies and com- 
munity groups having a responsibility for, or an interest 
in, promoting an equal work chance for the handi- 
capped. The employment services have usually been 
in the fore in helping to plan for the Week and getting 
activities organized. Based on the experience of the 
past. 4 years the USES has prepared a Program Guide 
Book for the Federal Inter-agency Committee on 
Employment of the Physically Handicapped which 
will have wide distribution during the coming weeks. 








A technician and employer 
get together to discuss 
employment problems. 





Small-Industry State Views Employer Problems... 


FIRST AID TO BUSINESS SUCCESS 


By THOMAS E. HUNTER 


Occupational Analysis and Industrial Services, Idaho State Employment Service 


and the Employment Service manager in the 

smaller type of State is often quite intimate; 
seldom are they total strangers. Neither has to go 
through a long line of authority to get to the proper 
official. 

Nearly all of our industrial employers are small, or 
were small until recently. Few businesses can boast 
of a longevity of two generations. A new employer 
usually starts out with two or three employees and 
himself. He has limited capital, equipment, and 
facilities. He has no staffing problem, frequently no 
managerial experience. His problems, if there are 
any, arise from the fact of four or five individuals 
working together. Such an employer has no need for 
elaborate organization plans with numerous policies, 
rules, and regulations to be passed down the line from 
top management to worker. 


pes WorkinG RELATIONSHIP of the local employer 


Want Labor Market Information 


We have more requests for information than any 
other type of service. Because the employer is small, 
he seldom belongs to employer organizations or trade 
associations and lacks knowledge of labor market 
conditions. So he comes to the Employment 
Service for assistance. Many of these requests for 
information are in regard to labor supply and de- 
mand. Lumbering and logging operations are often 
curtailed or shut down during the winter months. 
Prior to resuming operations in the spring, many an 
employer inquires about the labor supply in the whole 
northwestern area and his chances for getting workers. 
The same is true on a larger scale in agriculture. 
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Idaho depends on thousands of imported or migrant 
workers to harvest and process its agricultural crops. 
Informing employers of the sources of this labor, 
where to recruit, and conditions that have to be met 
in recruitment is one of our major activities. 

We have many requests for the prevailing wage 
rates. One small office had 12 such requests within 
1 month last winter. The usual motive is to establish 
a fair wage. The employer who pays a sub-standard 
wage seldom asks for such information until he gets 
into a jam. 

Serving the small employer is pleasant work be- 
cause he is such a neighborly fellow, but it also can 
have its draw-backs, if an individual should be pro- 
vincial in his thinking. We have all heard of the 
little fellow who insists he is very choosy when he 
hires; or the one who feels that his job requires a 
worker with super qualifications. It is natural to 
want to get the best for each wage dollar. However, 
it does not occur to him to study his job and build his 
specifications on the requirements of the job itself; 
that the qualifications of a worker should meet the 
requirements of the job, not exceed them. This be- 
comes obvious to him only when he begins to employ 
a larger number of workers. ‘Thus the small employer 
does not seek advice until he runs into the problem of 
excessive turn-over, dropping production, or his 
business is losing money. 

It often is true that an employer does need one or 
more workers with exceptional qualifications. This is 
the key worker, the one man necessary to make a 
business a success. We have in mind three cases 
where a Head Sawyer in a sawmill was the key worker 
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needed. The ES manager went to another plant, 
which had a reserve sawyer, and induced that operator 
to lend this worker for a period of a few weeks. It 
might be argued that this was purely a recruitment 
problem but to us it is an industrial service of the 
highest type, because in each instance it increased 
production and was the one thing that made the 
business go. 

We cite another typical case of industrial service: 
A stationery company had a man who had been 
working as a salesperson for 6 months. He was a 
hard worker, was given constant instruction and super- 
vision but was a complete failure in sales work. The 
employer requested the local office to give him the 
aptitude test for Salesperson. Accordingly, B-1 was 
administered. The worker showed absolutely no 
aptitude for salesmanship. He was then given the 
GATB. His intelligence was found to be very high 
and he showed marked aptitudes for all types of 
detail work—such as recording and computing. The 
employer was advised of the implications, the worker 
was put in charge of the stock room, and did an out- 
standing job in this position. 


Lists Eight Troublemakers 


We like to cite another example. One of our inter- 
viewers had a conversation with the manager of a 
aew radio broadcasting station. ‘The station manager 
agreed that personnel problems were causing ineffi- 
ciency and poor morale. ‘The interviewer, a woman 
with years of experience in the Employment Service 
and the WAC’s, suggested that she give some study 
to the problem and return at a later date. Let us 
permit her to tell the rest of the story. 

‘Before keeping the appointment, I made a list of 
items which had come to my attention through con- 
tact with employers and workers. I studied Para- 
graphs 5520-5561, Part II of the ES MANuAtL on 
Industrial Services where I found practically the same 
items that I had already listed. I contacted the 
employer again and explained that maybe none of 
the items I had jotted down applied to his organiza- 
tion. On the other hand, some or all of them might 
apply without his realizing it. This is the list I 
showed him, taken from the MANUAL: 

“1. Inadequate Use of Skills. (He admitted this 
‘hit home.’ He had had a young lady working as a 
bookkeeper who since our initial conversation had 
been transferred and had worked out better in the 
writing department.) 2. Lack of Opportunity for 
Advancement. 3. Incomplete Personnel Records. 
(The manager said this was definitely one of the firms 
failings—but he had ‘kept putting it off as a big job,’ 
and would get busy on the project at once.) 4. 
Inadequate Induction Program. (He liked my sug- 
gestion of staff meetings so much he decided to make 
such meetings a regular feature in the organization.) 
5. Inadequate Training Program. (To be taken care 
of, in part, by staff meetings.) 6. Unsatisfactory 
Working Conditions. (Accepted suggestions for re- 
arrangement of equipment ‘in bookkeeping depart- 
ment to do away with eye strain caused by glare from 
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the afternoon sun coming through windows.) 7. 
Inadequate Supervision. (I had listed this as ‘Im- 
proper Supervision.’ The employer also admitted 
this condition existed in some cases, but that it was 
going to take considerable thought to correct because 
of the organizational set-up.) 8. Improper Distribu- 
tion of Responsibility. (This last item was listed 
because in the previous interview the employer had 
mentioned that his desk was ‘always littered with 
things;’ he was ‘always losing things,’ and that he 
‘had no time to make contacts.’) 

“When we had finished each item, the employer 
said, ‘I am going to have that list posted permanently 
on the wall over my desk as a constant reminder to 
avoid back-sliding into the confusion and dissatis- 
faction of the past.’ ” 

The employer is often aware that he has a personnel 
problem connected with certain jobs but cannot put 
his finger on the causes. He knows something is 
wrong because of the difficulty of holding his workers. 
Take the job of Tail Sawyer, one who guides the slabs 
and planks onto a conveyor which takes them away 
from the head-saw. The job is dirty, monotonous, 
and uninteresting. The mental qualifications are 
more important than job knowledge or skill. Good 
operators always plan to rotate workers so that no 
employee will be stuck with the undesirable job. 
This problem is typical of many other industries, and 
some simple solution has been recommended and 
adopted in numerous cases. 

While most businesses in our State have been started 
from scratch by small employers, a number of sizeable 
operations have been established since World War II. 
These are usually branches of companies that have had 
a lot of experience in business. ,The employer usually 
knows his objective and how to staff his organization 
with an adequate working force. However, a number 
of these organizations have called upon the local 
office manager for assistance in preparing adequate job 
analyses for the purpose of classification of workers. 
Our local managers have been able to assist the em- 
ployer without calling on the State analyst for help. 


Reach Many Other Fields 


Services have been performed in many other fields 
listed briefly, but still important: (a) Services to other 
Government and public agencies: Lectures to classes 
in psychology and personnel management at several 
colleges and universities; talks to groups of high school 
and college students by technical staff and office 
managers on job opportunities and how to get a job; 
job analysis training for all Veterans Administration 
training and guidance officers; assistance to employers 
in arranging for on-the-job training. (b) Commu- 
nity cooperation: Since the return of the responsi- 
bility for the operation of the farm services, we have 
been called upon to assist many organizations in 
preparing accomodations for workers. Many farm 
labor camps had to be taken over by farm organiza- 
tions or city and county governments. This called 
for a lot of collaboration with these groups. 

(Continued on p. 22) 








It All Adds Up to Better Economy .. . 


Industrial Services Training for Employer 
Relations Representatives 


By GEORGE A. MEAD 


Supervisor, Employer and Community Services for Indiana 


EFORE STAFF TRAINING in an activity can be 

considered, much thought must be given to the 

prerequisites of the job. If a desired result is 
to be attained, the first step in successful training 
must be a determination of the employees’ back- 
ground, experience, previous training and attitudes 
as they relate to the proposed job. 

Specifically, in the consideration of Industrial 
Services training for the Employer Relations Repre- 
sentative we need to establish what characteristics 
such a person should bring to the job. First, and we 
deem it paramount, he must have a genuine and 
sincere liking for people. His every thought and 
action relative to employers should be motivated by 
service. He should have a good working knowledge 
of Employment Service practice. He should have 
enthusiasm and high regard for the organization he 
represents. 

With these prerequisites at the starting line, the 
training process is simplified and given assurance of 
likely success. 


Top Billing on Training Agenda 


The number one spot in the training material should 
be reserved for labor market information and an 
appreciation of its basic value and_ significance. 
Labor market information in itself is but a collection 
of facts; the intelligent study and interpretation of 
these facts is fundamental to the establishment of a 
plan of service for an employer. 

The training must fix in the Employer Relations 
Representative’s mind the sources of information 
where indicators of need for Industrial Services can be 
found. These include the employer record folder; 
interviewers who, in the normal pursuit of their every 
day duties, actually conduct unofficial exit interviews 
of workers who leave their places of employment; the 
order file, current and closed; all labor market reports 
and, of course, individual conferences with employers. 

He should be trained to recognize excessive turn- 
over, absenteeism, difficulty in recruitment, the 
frequent recurrence of the same job order, high ratio 
of referral to placement and worker dissatisfaction as 
evidences of need for Industrial Services. The ERR 
should be enabled to ferret out the causes of these 
undesirable situations. He must be able to analyze 
and evaluate the causes in order to isolate the factors 
that result in deficient personnel relations. 

In making remedial recommendations to employers, 
the ERR must avoid an attitude of presumptuousness. 
The recommendations must be made in a manner that 


inspires confidence in the employer; confidence that 
will assure the serious consideration of the practical 
suggestions made. 

Last, but nonetheless important, the ERR must 
know how to “follow-up,” in order to evaulate 
results. Industrial Services without follow-up is like 
a sentence without a verb. There is no indication of 
action. 


Tailored to Fit 


Indiana looks upon Industrial Services as a distinct 
employer service, tailor-made to his individual needs. 
While performing this service for employers, we render 
a simultaneous service for applicants, by helping to 
point up causes resulting in undesirable personnel 
practice and making suggestions for improvement. 
Eventually the entire economy is favorably affected. 

Training of ERR’s in Industrial Services must have 
as its ultimate objective the successful implementation 
of two broad _ programs: 

A. The establishment of a plan of service for indi- 
vidual employers when such a plan is required. 

B. A five-step formula to be applied by ERR’s in 
solving employer problems within our purview of 
operation: 

1. Recognition of an existent problem 

2. Analysis of the situation to determine what the 
problem is and its possible causes 

3. Diagnosis to isolate causes and to indicate reme- 
dial action 

4. Take action—solve problem 

5. Follow-up to observe results of action taken 

It is not intended that the ERR be a self sufficient 
technician. It is preferred that his training in the 
necessary techniques will also enable him to recognize 
those situations where it is necessary to enlist: the aid 
of a “‘specialist.”’ 

In training, the Indiana State Employment Serv- 
ice favors the “learn by doing” plan. Theory and 
methods are discussed in the classroom. sessions. 


This is followed immediately by the application of 


the technique to an actual workday problem. 

It is preferred that the trainee be accompanied on 
his first project by an instructor to observe and assist 
in getting over the rough spots. In those instances 
where this is not practical, progress of the trainee is 
evaluated through reports and spot checks. 

This training method was recently employed in a 
northern Indiana woodworking plant. The com- 
pany, with a total pay roll of approximately 400 
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A training session in Industrial Services. Employer Relations Representatives learn the five steps in solving employer problems. 


workers, was dissatisfied with the service being given 
by the local office. The ERR and the trainer made 
a study of the employer’s folder and available labor 
market information. The results of this study indi- 
cated two major problems: difficulty in recruitment 
and high turn-over. 

The situation was then discussed with the registra- 
tion and placement interviewers to determine why 
workers quit the plant and why many applicants 
would not accept referral. 

The order file was surveyed and it was found that 
the same openings were constantly on file even though 
referrals and placements were being regularly made. 

With this information gathered in the local office, 
a call was made to the employer’s establishment for a 
discussion of the situation with management. The 
plant manager and the personnel director were advised 
of our findings. It was agreed that corrective meas- 
ures were necessary. 

A four-step program was set up on a definite time 
schedule. (1) The local office interviewers who were 
responsible for selection and referral of applicants 
to the account were scheduled for a trip through the 
plant to observe the jobs and working conditions. 
Wages, piece rates, hours of work and other salable 
points of the jobs were explained to the interviewers 
by the plant superintendent. (2) An informal exit 
interview was established in the local office in an effort 
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to find out why workers quit. This information was 
tabulated and presented to the employer. The two 
most frequent causes of -worker dissatisfaction were: 
failure to reach incentive rates and poor supervision. 
The management took immediate steps to rework 
their pay plan and set up training programs for new 
workers and supervisors. (3) Specifications were 
written for all of the entry jobs. This provided uni- 
form job information for the employer and the local 
office. (4) Aptitude tests were to be developed for the 
entry jobs. 

Because of improved conditions it is not expected 
that the last action will be necessary. At this writing 
all new employee requisitions have been filled and 
turn-over has been reduced to an acceptable average 
for woodworking plants. 

The employer who was formerly a dissatisfied user 
is now one of our biggest boosters. It must be kept in 
mind that ours is first and foremost a service organiza- 
tion.. We have nothing to sell or to offer but service. 
The dictionary defines the word “service,” in part, 
as “the work done for another; duty required or 
performed in any office; employment, aid or kindness 
rendered to another.” 

An Employer Relations Representative fully trained 
in Industrial Services is the local office manager’s 
greatest asset in the achievement of our goal: Service 
to employers, to applicants, and to the public. 











Technicians Trained .. . 


Worker characteristics for each job are 
digested and compared to establish 
Job Families. These job relationships 
aid employers in transfer and promo- 
tion problems. 


APPLYING TOOLS AND METHODS 


By FRANK P. EARLY 


Chief, Occupational Analysis and Industrial Services, Tennessee Department of Employment Security 


NY EMPLOYMENT INTERVIEWER, _ technician, 
A analyst, or builder should be acquainted with 
all the available tools, techniques, methods, and 
materials that have proved reliable in his field and he 
should know how to use these tools, techniques, meth- 
ods, and materials to solve the problems of his clients. 
Our field is the scientific selection and placement of 
qualified manpower to produce the goods and services 
for world needs. Our clients are all those establish- 
ments that produce these goods and services and all 
those persons who exert human effort to perform the 
tasks necessary to produce these goods and services. 
Some months past we selected a group of employer 
relations representatives in one Department of Em- 
ployment Security district, for the purpose of acquaint- 
ing them with the tools, techniques, and methods avail- 
able to aid employers in solving their employment 
problems. We stressed the following: 
(a) How the Dictionary or OccUPATIONAL TITLES 
can aid in classifying the jobs in an establishment. 
(b) How Job Descriptions and Job Families can aid 
in recruiting workers with needed skills. 
(c) How Job Families can aid in reducing the num- 
ber of claimants who are drawing unemployment com- 
pensation. 
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(d) How Employment Service tools, techniques, 
and methods can aid in protecting the establishment’s 
merit rating. 

(e) How Special Aids for Placing Military and 
Naval Personnel in civilian production can convert 
the veteran’s war experience and training to civilian 
usefulness. 

(f) How aptitude tests can aid in the selection of 
rapid learners. 

(g) How oral trade questions can assure the em- 
ployer that the applicant possesses the trade knowledge 
required on the job. 

(h) How performance tests can assure the employer 
that the applicant possesses the skills required by the 


job. 


(i) How the counseling method aids the employee 
in occupational adjustment. 

(j) How the inter-area placement technique reaches 
into every community in the United States to recruit 
locally scarce skills. 

(k) How the active file of applications is the largest 
labor stockpile upon which he can draw as needed. 

(1) How Employment Service methods reduce the 
employer’s load of interviewing at the employer’s gate 
or in his employment office. 
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(m) How the preparation of Job Specifications 
crystallizes his hiring requirements into standardized 
language, saves his time, and assures qualified 
referrals. 

(n) How the Physical Demands Analysis and Phy- 
sical Capacities Appraisal technique assures the 
referral of physically qualified applicants and aids in 
reduction of lost-time accidents. 

(0) How Employment Service tools, techniques, 
and methods are applied to reduce turn-over in a 
specific skill or department. 

(p) How Job Analysis technique provides for the 
jobs in his establishment the source data which are 
basic to scientific recruitment and selection of quali- 
fied workers, to effective labor-management rela- 
tions, to objective job evaluation and employee merit 
rating, to better utilization of the worker’s skills and 
abilities, to an adequate employee promotion plan, to 
the operation of a successful training program, and to 
the development and operation of procedures for the 
health and safety of employees. 

(q) How labor market information Sereceiae for 
him, at his request, trends in labor supply, demands, 
and competing labor requirements either local, State, 
or national. 

(r) How the national, State, and local employ- 
ment offices are the employer’s proving ground for 
developing and validating selection methods for 
beginning jobs, where rapid learners in a particular 
skill are desired, as well as a laboratory for testing 
new ideas in personnel procedures. 


(s) How Employment Service technicians can 
apply Employment Service tools, methods, and past 
experiences to solving the employer’s employment 
problems in the areas of obtaining workers, turn-over, 
initial assignment, transfer and promotion, and esti- 
mating labor requirements. 

We gave instructions in how to present the Depart- 
ment of Employment Security to the employer. The 
training included the principles of salesmanship with 
emphasis on applying these principles to “‘Selling the 
Services, Tools, Materials and Personnel Management 
Aids” of the Department of Employment Security. 


The Effort Paid Dividends 


The effort expended by line management, staff 
officials and employer relations representatives paid 
dividends in placements and employer acceptance of 
the tools, techniques, materials, and methods of the 
Department of Employment Security. The results 
were satisfactory to management and brought very 
favorable comments from employers. 

One employer’s problem was excessive turn-over 
caused by poor selection and inadequate induction 
and initial assignment. We analyzed the jobs in this 
employer’s plant so that our interviewers and the 
plant’s hiring officials would have a common under- 
standing of the requirements of the jobs. ‘Then we 
suggested supervisory training and a planned program 
of induction. Results: the turn-over rate has been 
reduced and the Department of Employment Security 


A technician explains the classifying of plant personnel according to the Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
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has made many placements. The vice president of 
the company wrote the local office manager a letter 
praising the Service. 

Another employer’s problem was that of staffing his 
plant with “learners.” The use of applicable aptitude 
tests to aid in selecting the ‘‘learners’’ or trainees was 
explained to the employer. The jobs were analyzed, 
the aptitude test selected and given to applicants. 
As a result, the first referrals impressed the employer 
so much that he put up a sign at the front of his plant 
which read: ‘‘All employees hired for this plant will be 
secured through’ Tennessee Department of Employment 
Security.” 

The writer had the pleasure of presenting the De- 
partment of Employment Security programs to a meet- 
ing of the Mid-South Safety Council in April. These 
safety engineers from various industries wanted to 
know whether ES tools, techniques, and methods of 
selection would assist them in reducing accidents 
which cause loss of time. These gentlemen listened to 
my story for over an hour and then asked many ques- 
tions. Some of the firms represented at this meeting 


A Three-Step Process... 





are now listed as clients of the DES office in the city 
where the meeting was held. 

The writer spends a large part of his time calling on 
industrial and other employing establishments in 
Tennessee to present the advantages of ES tools and 
methods. It has been my experience that when a 
need is recognized, and the client is shown how ES 
tools and methods can assist him in improving his 
business, DES gets the order. 

The employer’s problems are real, and this reality 
is confirmed when we recognize and identify his need 
for assistance in solving them. The Employment 
Service has the tools, techniques, and methods for 
solving employment problems. Employment Service 
line, staff, and local-office personnel, who contact the 
public, need to be acquainted with all these tools, 
techniques, and methods. They must be thoroughly 
instructed on how to apply them; and they should 
study the principles of salesmanship. Only in this 
way can we discharge our responsibility to industry 
and the public. 


Clues Indicating Need for Industrial Services 


By JAMES D. WILSON 


State Industrial Services Technician, Texas Employment Commission 


NDUSTRIAL SERVICES activities from the experience 

of the Texas Employment Commission local office 

in serving an employer for recruitment and selec- 
tion purposes is, in a way, an extension of the employ- 
er’s Own organization for obtaining workers. This 
service, therefore, should be as thorough and con- 
scientious as if performed by the employer’s own man- 
agement staff. The information that the employer 
must have to build a stable and productive organiza- 
tion is also the information that the local office must 
have to serve him efficiently in the placement process. 
Conversely, the studies that the local office must make 
to render an intelligent and well-informed service to 
an employer are the same that he should make to 
achieve the best results in recruiting and selecting new 
workers for his own organization. Therefore, the 
local office is in a position to render valuable personnel- 
management aids to an employer through its own 
preparations for maximum efficiency in handling his 
orders for workers. 

Clues to an employer’s needs for Industrial Serv- 
ices arise during a three-step process that is initiated 
within the local office involving: (a) an analysis of 
past placement experience with the employer; (b) 
review of the placement experience with the employer 
in relation to his total recruiting experience; and (c) 
analysis of the employer’s past recruiting experience. 
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These steps are discussed in detail in the following 
paragraphs. 

First, however, there are four points vital to the 
success of this program in operation: 

1. The selection of key employers for study and 
analysis must be the decision of office management in 
collaboration with the technician. (Employers are 
not selected because they are “‘problems,”? but because 
they represent the major accounts of the local office.) 

2. Analysis of experience with these employers 
must not be done on a sporadic basis, but rather is a 
continuing process and ever-current record of the local 
office service to that employer. 

3. Employer relations representatives must be 
trained to use these analyses as a part of “‘standard 
equipment” in furthering and projecting their con- 
tacts with their employers. 

4. The local office technician must consider the 
analysis of local office recruitment and _ selection 
experience with employers as the continuous, funda- 
mental and ever-expanding basis for his job. 

A. Analysis of Past Placement Experience With the 
Employer. A uniform method called ‘‘Analysis of 
Employer Orders” has been installed in all local 
offices in which a full-time Industrial Services tech- 
nician is employed. This analysis comprises a five- 
step process as shown by the following outline: 
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1. Pull all orders from the selected employer cover- 
ing a representative period of time. 

2. Sort the orders in groups according to classifica- 
tion. 

3. Tabulate the data from each order to reveal: 
(a) number of days required to start referrals; (b) 
number of days required to fill the order; (c) number 
of openings; (d) number of referrals; (e) number of 
placements; (f) ratio of placements to openings; (g) 
ratio of referrals to placements; (h) ratio of referrals 
to openings; (i) number of openings cancelled. 

4. Identify problem orders for further study. 

5. Analyze problem orders to determine causes and 
contributing conditions for symptoms of malcondi- 
tions shown by the above data, reviewing individual 
application cards and the availability of labor sup- 
plies in the appropriate classifications, conferring with 
interviewers and, where practical, with employers. 


Analysis of Employer Orders 


Exhibit I shows an example of this type of tabulated 
data from the order cards. Such a tabulation does 
not give any answers for placement difficulties, 
neither does it show clues to possible benefits from the 
use of Industrial Services. This step in the process 
merely tells the technician and the local office manager 
what orders may offer improvement opportunities if 
they are given closer examination. 

The analysis actually starts when the technician 
begins to pull the application cards of applicants who 
were referred on the orders and begins to examine 
them for characteristics which may reveal why some 
were acceptable to the employer while others were 
not. He also examines the total application file in 
classifications which might be qualified for referral 


to the employer to estimate the volume of the available, 


supply adapted to this employer’s order. ‘This occurs 
especially on orders for which delays in completion 
arise and where occupational shortages are indicated 
by an inadequate ratio of referrals to openings. He 
examines the statement of performance requirements 


as shown on the order for a clear definition of selection 
factors, using interviewing aids and job descriptions 
to identify job variables and other pertinent occupa- 
tional information which could be included on the 
order advantageously. He also examines the data 
on the application cards in terms of this job informa- 
tion to identify characteristics which may have re- 
duced the efficiency of the selection process. 

The technician then sits down with the selection 
and referral interviewers who handled the various 
orders and reviews with them all details of their ex- 
perience. He makes a careful note of each type of 
difficulty that the interviewer encounters. 


List is a Guide 


The list of occupations in which the employer has 
placed orders also guides the technician. He com- 
pares it to occupational composition patterns for the 
industry to identify jobs in which the employer has 
probable recruitment needs for which he is not placing 
orders with the local office. He xaminees the appli- 
cation files in these additional occupations to learn 
if applicants are available. He compares the size of 
the employer’s total labor force to the volume of 
openings placed on order to estimate what percentage 
of the employer’s total recruiting load is represented 
in local office activity. This also gives him some idea 
of the volume of turn-over. When local office orders 
seem to be only a small part of the employer’s total 
recruitment, he examines the volume of available 
applicants who might be qualified for referral to esti- 
mate possibilities for a greater penetration into the 
volume of potential activity. 

When the technician has gathered and interpreted 
information regarding the handling of orders, he is 
then ready to discuss the facts of placement experience 
with the local office manager. Possibilities for the use 
of Industrial Services have been suggested by such 
clues as lack of job and worker information to guide 
selection, the inadequacy of qualified labor supplies 
and factors of wages, hours and working conditions 


Analysis of Employer Orders—Consolidation Sheet 


[Exhibit I] 


A B C COMPANY 


| Number —- Number | 
Occupation | Number | Number | ,,; Number of place- | “SY PF | of re- | Number 
| days to | days to | Number of Number ments | of re- ferrals | of open- 
‘start re-| fill of open- place- of re- per | ferrals per | ings 
; ferrals | order | | ments | *F@8 | gpen- | PCF | place- | canceled 
| pen | place- | cancelec 
Code Classification | | | ing | OPS™S| ment | 
| | | | 
1 2 3 | 4 oe ee ee ee Oe ee 
Seana, Senne Fiera Fe Li. i i be ee) ee 
1-37.12...... | Stenographer..... 7 | 12 2 | 2 3 | 41-44 144-1 
1-38.01...... | Stock clerk... .... | 2 | 10 5 | 5 | 5} 1-1] 31 31] .... 
4-75.010..... | Machinist II... ... 15 | 35 | 3 | 1 | 1 “4 wet 4 2 
4-78.021..... Turret lathe opera- | 1 | 15 | 6 | 2 | 12; %-1 | 2-1 | 6-1 | 4 
| tor. | | | | 
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which have discouraged applicants from accepting 
referrals. 

The ‘‘Analysis of Employer Orders’’ is one of the 
local office manager’s controls on the 
operations. It gives him a complete audit of his 
past service to an employer. He uses it to correct 
many internal conditions within the office to improve 
his activities and it also tells him many instances where 
Industrial Services technique may be used to make his 
office a vital aid to an employer in staffing his estab- 
lishment. 

B. Review of Placement Experience With the Em- 
ployer in Relation to His Total Recruiting Experience. 
The ‘“‘Analysis of Employer Orders” helps encourage 
an employer to discuss his recruiting experience 
frankly and to instill a desire for improvement in the 
employment process. The technician takes the con- 
solidation sheet and other data with him on a visit to 
the employer. He shows the consolidation sheet to 
the employer and sincerely points out the weaknesses 
of past service to him by the local office. Then he tells 
the employer what the difficulties were and what con- 
ditions brought them about to reduce the placement 
efficiency. The majority of employers readily admit 
that they have also encountered similar difficulties. 
Most of them also are quick to reply ‘“‘What can we 
do to improve the situation?” That is the cue for 
Industrial Services. 

But the prescription of remedies usually does not 
begin here, neither does the quest for diagnostic in- 
formation end. The same facts must be gathered re- 
garding the employer’s recruiting experience that had 
been previously obtained on local office placement 
activities. This step is also vitally important to the 
successful acceptance of the final conclusions. The 
employer is much more impressed by information 
based on his own experience than he is on conditions 
that occur outside his organization. 


efficiency of 





C. Analysis of the Employer’s Past Recruiting Ex- 
perience. This step involves an analysis of the em- 
ployer’s active and inactive personnel records. It 
is subject to many modifications of method due to 
the many variable systems of personnel records in use. 
Regardless of the method, these activities usually 
result in the preparation of a staffing schedule in- 
volving modifications of the example shown in Exhibit 
II. 

This staffing schedule tells the occupations in which 
the employer has recruitment needs and shows the 
representative volume of recruitment required in 
each. This information is again rearranged in a 
tabulation, giving the following data for each month 
during the period of experience covered by the study: 
1. Occupation or work unit involved; 2. number of 
workers normally employed; 3. losses in turn-over 
during the month; 4. accessions during the month; 
5. differences between accessions and_ turn-over 
losses. 

These data enable the technician to compute the 
rate of turn-over, to estimate the number of qualified 
applicants that must be discovered in the labor market 
from month to month to meet the employer’s needs, 
and to identify cyclic periods during the year when 
the employer has been unable to replace his turn-over 
losses without costly lags in recruiting time. 

From his analysis of these data in relation to facts 
previously obtained, the technician is then prepared 
to plan his application of Industrial Services tech- 
niques to aid the employer in staffing his establishment. 


Example of the Use of the Above Methods 


A laundry employer heard a talk made by an 
Employment Service representative during a program 


‘for National Employ the Physically Handicapped 


Week. He approached the local district director and 


Staffing Schedule 


{Exhibit II] 


[Name of Establishment] 
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asked if it might not be possible to help him meet a 
severe recruiting problem through a more complete 
use of physically handicapped workers. The district 
director agreed to study his problem. 

The district director, after reviewing the request 
with his staff, decided that it was a situation requiring 
a complete Industrial Services investigation rather 
than simply one of physical demands. He, therefore, 
directed the local office manager and the technician 
to take this approach. 

The technician followed the above methods in 
detail. His findings were as follows: 

1. The “Analysis of Employer Orders’ showed 
that the volume of recruitment which the employer 
had made through the local office was too small for 
adequate clues to his problem. The placement 
record on the orders that had been received was 
nothing to be proud of and interviewers stated that 
they simply could not find enough applicants who 
would accept laundry work because of the low wages 
involved. A study of the files showed a large num- 
ber of applicants who could increase their earnings 
from $3.00 to $5.00 per week if they would accept 
work in this laundry, but this number seemed too low 
to meet his needs under a high rate of turn-over. 
The high ratio of referrals to placements also sug- 
gested the desirability of more adequate job and 
worker information to guide selection. 

2. In a review of the ‘“‘Analysis of Employer Or- 
ders’ with the employer, he quickly admitted the same 
difficulties and immediately asked, as most of them 
do, ‘‘What can we do about it?” He requested a 
complete Industrial Services study and recognized 
the need for a detailed analysis of his own experience 
to get all the facts accurately. 

3. The analysis of the employer’s recruiting experi- 
ence revealed that during 22 months he had hired 
more than 1,300 people for a net gain of less than 40. 
He quickly estimated that his turn-over losses were 
costing him about $15,000 per year. ‘These data 
also showed that he was placing only 3 percent of his 
openings with the local office and had obtained only 
2 percent of his accessions through local office place- 
ments. ‘Two actions were required before improve- 
ments could be expected: 

a. Drastic reductions in separations to overcome 
shortage of workers which made adequate replace- 
ment difficult. 

b. More thorough recruitment based on selection 
factors which contributed to stability of employment 
in order to develop a more adequate supply of such 
applicants, especially during critical summer and fall 
periods. 

The two requirements governed the applications of 
Industrial Services techniques to this specific situation. 
When definite selection factors had been determined, 
more than 200 applicants were discovered in the local 
office files who were adaptable to employment with 
this firm. A plan of service was developed to bring 
placement interviewers into closer understanding of 
employment conditions through an initial induction 
process and continuing contact with the employer. 
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Local office management controls were also set up to 
insure the continued efficiency of operations under 
the plan. Results during the 5-month period since 
the completion of this study show almost four times 
as many openings received from this employer and 
seven times as many placements made with him as 
prior to the Industrial Services investigation. The 
employer also states that he places all of his openings 
on order with the local office. If such is the case, a 
considerable reduction in turn-over is indicated. The 
employer has requested that a similar study be made 
each 12 months in the future to measure the progress 
of current actions and to determine changes and 
modifications needed for continued improvement. 

This example is an exceptional case and should not 
be taken as an average situation. It is given here 
because it illustrates the use and results obtained in 
each step of the methods given in this discussion. In 
many of our local offices where the technician has 
enjoyed close working relations with employers, 
worthwhile results have been obtained without the 
introductory steps to gain factual information that 
these methods outline. These modifications were 
possible through a close contact with the employer’s 
operating problems over a long period of association 
with him in his place of business or through participa- 
tion in industrial or personnel management associa- 
tions where a free discussion of operating problems 
was encouraged and when requests for aid resulted. 

Regardless of method employed, Texas experience 
has shown that dependable clues for the use of In- 
dustrial Services are obtained only under the following 
conditions of employer relations: 

1. Local office representatives must become familiar 
with the employer’s operating problems, his job 
structure and his employment method. 

2. The employer must be encouraged to discuss his 
operating problems intimately with local office repre- 
sentatives. He will do this only when he feels that 
the local office representative has a sympathetic under- 
standing of his operating conditions. 

3. Facts must be gathered in complete detail and 
accurately interpreted in terms of practical industrial 
management processes. 

The methods presented here simply represent a more 


‘positive and direct way of meeting these conditions at 


a considerable saving of time. 


ES REVIEW Goes to Summer School 


wo courRsEs of interest to Employment Service staffs will 

occupy the summer sessions at the University of Denver: 
‘‘Occupational Information” and ‘‘Administration and Super- 
vision of Guidance Programs.’ Dr. Walter J. Greenleaf, of 
the U. S. Office of Education, will conduct the courses. 


On hand as part of the equipment for the students is a supply 
of copies of the July issue of the EMPLOYMENT SERVICE Review. 
These were requested by Dr. Greenleaf, because of the theme 
on Occupational Analysis featured in this issue. 
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An Industrial Services Case Record revealed an 
employer problem that was solved by selec- 
tion of a disabled veteran for the job. 





They Help Determine What Will Be Involved . . . 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICES CASE RECORDS 


By VERNON C. WALKER 


Occupational Analysis and Industrial Services, Oklahoma State Employment Service 


FFECTIVE ACCOMPLISHMENT Of objectives in the 
Employment Service depends much on the 
proper use of available tools and techniques that 

will aid in bringing into action just those services that 
are designed to meet each particular need. Any 
device or method that will reveal, in an organized 
form, where the needs for service exist, the exact 
nature of the problems involved, and some of the 
possible solutions, will warrant careful consideration 
and use by all Employment Service personnel. For 
many years the Employment Service, at both the 
Federal and State level, has developed many excellent 
products through occupational research. These fine 
products have been extensively prescribed for the 
applicant’s “‘ills,” but apparently we have been a little 
slow in recognizing these same tools as good “medi- 
cine” for the employer. No sound prescription can be 
given, however, for any problem, industrial or other- 
wise, until a careful diagnosis has been made and 
reported. Perhaps some of the justifiable non-accept- 
ance of the Employment Service, that prevails with 
industry, has stemmed from the agency’s inability or 
failure to provide employers with professional diag- 
nosis of their problems. 

Within the Industrial Services activity, carried on 
by the Employment Service, the Industrial Services 
Case Record has proved to be an extremely useful 
tool. This device points up the problem areas, the 
“symptoms” of the case—and serves as a valuable 
guide in accurately matching the need for service with 
the appropriate Employment Service activity that will 
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insure correct and professional treatment. The case 
record report enables employer relations representa- 
tives to bring into the local employment office infor- 
mation from which a plan of service for each employer 
can be established. These reports also reveal the 
extent to which the total program of the agency will 
be involved in serving him. Any device or system that 
will aid in developing a plan of employer service ac- 
cording to a definite pattern is certainly better than no 
system at all. 

A few illustrations of the potential value of the 
Industrial Services Case Record are given herein, 
with illustrations taken from actual cases reported by 
local employment offices. 

One of the major employer problems reflected by 
case record reports is the problem of obtaining workers. 
This problem usually denotes either applicant resist- 
ance or lack of suitable workers, and the possible 
treatment may involve several phases of the total 
Employment Service program. This was the problem 
reported for one employer engaged in feed and seed 
preparation, with the chief difficulty being the recruit- 
ment of temporary workers for seasonal work. The 
case record report revealed, for the first time, to the 
local employment office that inadequate information 
on job and worker requirements was the major con- 
tributing cause of the problem. The treatment 
consisted of preparing job specifications on the 
appropriate jobs, arrangement with the employer to 
submit orders for workers considerably in advance of 
the initial date of seasonal employment, and careful 
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screening of referrals—-with emphasis given to the 
‘new’ information about these temporary jobs. 
[hese job openings supplied the local office with an 
outlet for a group of applicants previously “‘lost’’ in 
the files. Adequate job information obtained from 
the employer’s establishment resulted in better place- 
ment service and a definite plan of service that gained 
new business for the local office. All of this stemmed 
from the Industrial Services Case Record. 

Another case record report reflected excessive turn- 
over in the position of PBX operator for a taxicab 
company. The problem existed largely because of 
wages and hours. A change in hours and an increase 
in wages did not appear as a possible solution, but 
detailed information on job and worker requirements, 
including physical demands, was obtained and the 
treatment brought into action several phases of the 
agency's service. A review of the vocational plans 
for several counseled applicants, the application of 
special service to veterans, and selective placement of 
handicapped applicants were all combined in develop- 
ing the most suitable service for this employer. A 
disabled male veteran was placed on the job that had 
formerly been filled by women and the turn-over 
problem was solved without altering the hours and 
wages for the position. 


The Employment Service does business with many 
large firms and organizations that carry on extensive 
operations within their particular industrial field. 
Many of these employers appear to have well estab- 
lished personnel management practices and are sup- 
posedly as well equipped to select and assign workers 
and effect transfers and promotions as they are to 
produce the goods and services of their specific busi- 
ness. Actually this is not always true and a fre- 
quently reported problem is znztial assignment, transfer 
and promotion of workers. Since this is a “‘hidden”’ 
problem existing with so many of the employers 
served by the Employment Service, the Industrial 
Services Case Record is almost the only means of 
bringing it to the attention of the persons in the 
agency who can offer assistance. This employer 
problem requires professional diagnosis, and the 
treatment frequently involves services that extend 
beyond the scope of the local office. ‘These cases too 
often result in losing the employer account because 
we do not prescribe treatment that encompasses the 
entire scope of the agency’s service. 

A case that wasn’t lost is illustrated by the case 
record report that reflected the desire of a personnel 


(Continued on p. 24) 


D. H. Hackney, president, Hackney Iron and Steel Works, Enid, Okla., and Fred Kirkham, Interviewer, Enid local office. An Indus- 
tiial Services Case Record revealed the employer's need for assistance in studying his jobs. 
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Employers Adapt Industrial Services Materials . . . 


A NEED AND AN OPPORTUNITY 


By R. S. BEACH 


Chief, Industrial Services, Ohio State Employment Service 


HE PostwAR EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, with its 6- 

Point Program and _ publicizing of Industrial 

Services, had seen an increasing request for in- 
formation regarding available methods and materials 
on employment-management problems. Ohio em- 
ployers were beginning to look to our local offices for 
suggestions which would stabilize their work force in 
the face of the return to a competitive economy. 

One employer in northern Ohio asked the local 
office, ‘Have you any data on turn-over which will 
help me find my trouble and control it?” Another 
in a town of 12,000 was not satisfied with his applica- 
tion blanks and asked, ‘“‘Will you help me to develop 
something more revealing and meaningful?” 

Ohio sensed the need and opportunity for genuine 
assistance to local offices and local employers and 
workers through industrial services which could be 
applied with simplicity and effectiveness. If mate- 
rials, proved in practice and simple in application, 
could be placed in the hands of interested employers, 
that might be a part of the answer for meeting this 
need. 


Employers Like ‘““Hand-Out” Items 


For several months the State staff, with the assist- 
ance of local office personnel, compiled and evaluated 
materials having to do with successful operating aids 
to personnel management. ‘These aids were actually 
methods used by a great number of employers to ar- 
rive at the analysis and solution of some of their prob- 
lems. As such, it was reasonable to believe that they 
could be placed in the hands of employers for adaption 
to their own needs. 

In January 1948, the Industrial Services Section 
in Ohio was in a position to assist local office Employer 
Service Representatives in this extended service to 
employers through materials made available to them. 

Referred to informally in the office as “hand-out” 
materials, they were listed in a “Handbook of Indus- 
trial Services,” which the employer could obtain on 
request. From time to time additional or revised 
methods were added to the handbook. Introduction 
of the handbook to local offices was made by the 
Industrial Services State staff and its application to 
interested employers was explained at that time. 

Since the first of the year, 32 local offices in Ohio 
have received the materials and instructions for their 
use in this extended service to employers. Local 
experiences have indicated that the service has been 
well received, especially by the smaller employers 
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who do not have sufficient staff to develop their own 
methods for improving personnel management aids. 
In the first 5 months of this year, 432 employers in the 
32 local offices evidenced an interest in one or more 
phases of the “‘hand-out”’ materials. 

According to the local offices mentioned above the 
most frequently requested “hand-out” materials in 
order of the interest shown by employers are: 

1. Turn-over material includes a foreman and per- 
sonnel department exit interview form, an analysis 
chart and recapitulation sheet, and indications as to 
what it will reveal. . Methods for.computing the cost 
of turn-over are also included in this material as well 
as a self-analysis check list. 

2. Absenteeism control consists of individual records 
and a recap or an analysis sheet. A self-analysis check 
list is also included. 

3. Application for work which is treated in outline 
form by showing an analysis of the features incor- 
porated in some 500 application blanks obtained from 
all types of employers in Ohio. 

4. Induction of workers includes a typical induction 
program plus an induction training outline showing 
the WHAT, HOW, and WHY of good induction 
procedures. A self-analysis check list is included with 
this material. 

Other “‘hand-out”’ materials used to a lesser degree 
are those of an outline for preparing an employee 
manual or handbook compiled from a library of over 
50 Ohio employers’ publications. Check lists for self- 
analysis of working conditions, morale, and safety, 
and an attitude-survey of workers are also available 
to interested employers. 


No Posing as Experts 


Throughout all training in the use and extension of 
this service to employers, it has been clearly pointed 
out that the Employer Service Representative will 
not pose as an “expert.’”’ Once recognizing a prob- 
lem which is bothering the employer or which may 
be preventing the Employment Service from doing 
an effective job, the ESR will merely offer those things 
available in the local office which he has reason to 
believe will assist in minimizing the problem. The 
intelligent application of ‘“‘hand-out” material in 
many instances has done much to create better em- 
ployer relations and acceptance of the Employment 
Service as a whole. 

From the Youngstown, Ohio, local office, comes the 
report, ““Our largest department store, emploving 
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The letters shown on this page are expressions of appre- 
ciation from employers who have benefited from the use of 
Industrial Services. The assistance ranged from personnel 
matters involving turnover, absenteeism, selection and 
assignment of workers, to job analysis and its products. 
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December 18, 1%6 


br. Paul H. Mots 

Acting State Director 

Ohio State Buployment Service 
427 Cleveland Avenue 
Columbus 16, Ohio 


Dear Mr. Mots: 

We are glad to grant the permission requested in your 

letter of December 17 to list the name of this company, 

its location, and the type of Industrial Service rendered 

by the Ohic and United States Employment Service. 

We very much appreciate the help given us by your offices. 
Sincerely yours, 


Nellie C. Upton 
Personnel Di: 
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1,484 people, is being assisted in designing a new 
form for job application. Copies of ‘Keeping the 
New Worker on the Job’ (an induction training 
‘hand-out’) as well as copies of the ‘Attitude Survey’ 
are now in possession of the personnel department of 
this store and assistance will be given as needed.” 

The Cleveland Local Office reports this observa- 
tion: “‘During our visits with employers, when we 
discuss the advantages of improving personnel service 
through the use of the materials available, many 
employers have developed an inquiring interest in 
such problems as cost and analysis of turn-over, 
absenteeism, induction training, etc. In all instances 
where employers indicated an interest in the solution 
of these problems, the related materials were made 
available to them. In many instances, it was later 
apparent that some aspects of personnel management 
have improved through the use of these materials. 
Often it has brought about an awareness on the part 
of personnel managers that there is always room for 
improvement. More than this, our service to em- 
ployers as a result of Industrial Services has made for 
and cemenied a better relationship between the local 
office and community employers, which in many 
instances was not too friendly shortly after VJ-Day. 
As a result of this program, we have broken the ice, 
so to speak, and are now doing business with em- 
ployers who formerly discontinued using the Employ- 
ment Service. In the same respect, we have also 
assisted numerous small employers who are called on 
but once a year. Since the introduction of this pro- 
gram many employers have voluntarily called in and 
requested materials and aids to assist them with their 
problems.” 

Bucyrus, Ohio, with its seven 270-firms, ranging 
from 74 to 680 workers, and 24 smaller firms reports, 
“We were able to give three of our larger companies 
assistance in the suggestion of a new application for 
employment for their specific plants. The general 
outline was followed along with some pertinent in- 
formation relative to their special requirements. This 
being a small community, our employers like to have 
a space on their application form for the father’s name 
and mother’s maiden name, and another listed as 
‘General Information’ in which church affiliation, 
amount of insurance carried, etc. appear. The In- 
duction Guide list is used by foremen. One of our 
companies mimeographed a quantity of these blanks 
for distribution to their employees. We recently dis- 
cussed this form at a foreman’s club meeting. It was 
well liked. On June 11, we went over the Employee- 
Manual ‘hand-out’ with two of our 270-firms. They 
were interested and requested copies to study for 
developing a new manual. We have given 16 em- 
ployers such assistance as listed here through the 
‘hand-out’ materials.” 

Ohio believes that the trial period of this “beyond 
the counter” activity has been successfully passed and 
that ““hand-out” materials are ‘‘paying off in in- 
creased employer acceptance and placements. 
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INDUSTRIAL SERVICES MATERIALS 
Developed by 
OHIO STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


x * 


ABSENTEEISM 


Absentee Survey Chart 
Check List ; 
Key Questions on Absenteeism 


APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Personnel Data and Forms 


ATTITUDE SURVEYS 


Check List on Morale Building 
Employee Morale 


INDUCTION TRAINING 


Check List 

Induction Program and Sample Outline 
Keeping the New Worker on the Job 
Training Outline 


PERSONNEL AND JOB INVENTORY 


Labor Needs 
Methods for Analyzing Work Force 


PLANT ANALYSIS 


Key Questions on Organization 
Key Questions on Working Conditions 


TRAINING 


Check List 
Training and Upgrading 


TURN-OVER 


Check List on Exit Interviews 

Check List on Labor Turn-Over 

The Problem of Turn-Over 
Separation Interview Report Forms 
Suggested Method for a Cost Analysis 
of Turn-Over 

Turn-Over Analysis Chart 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Employee Benefits and Services 
Employee Counseling Program 
Employee Manual 
Employment Selection and 
Assignment Practices 
Handicapped Workers (Check List) 
Health and Safety (Check List) 
Interviewing Techniques (in preparation) 
Suggestion System (Check List) 
Transportation (Check List) 
Women Workers (Check List) 
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Observation of workers on the job. 
Weak points in the staffing pattern 
often emerge as a result of this type of 
study. 


A Unit of the Employer Service Division . . . 


Industrial Services Section in a Large Office 
By KATHRYN N. WILLIAMS 


Supervisor, Industrial Services 


Wisconsin State Employment Service, Milwaukee, Wis. 


OVERNED BY THE AxIoM that “experience is the 
best teacher,”’ the Industrial Services Section of 
the Milwaukee office of the Wisconsin State 

Employment Service was originally established within 
rather flexible boundaries of activity. Absence of 
specific definition, as well as the belief that over- 
service was preferable to under-service, dictated this 
policy which has since proved sound. 

As a first step in establishing this, all staff members 
were briefed in its objectives and their cooperation 
was solicited. Open orders were reviewed for evi- 
dence of inadequate service, and specific cases dis- 
cussed with the various interviewers for additional 
information and as a means of acquainting them with 
the type of problems in which we were interested. 
All referral interviewers were requested to keep the 
new section informed of referral or other service 
problems. It was emphasized to the Employer Rela- 
tions Representatives that one of the purposes of 
making a field visit was to determine area of need for 
technical services and to offer or render them. 
Arrangements were made to review all Form 132’s 
(Employer Visit Records) prepared by them as a 
means of checking on the extent, or lack of service, 
being given. 

These leads served as entries for personal contacts 
by staff members of the Industrial Services Section 
which, in turn, laid the foundation for expansion of 
the services into other fields related to the employers’ 
staffing problems. 
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Adjustments varied in nature. The following are 
examples of typical cases: 

A motion picture distributor repeatedly placed 
orders for office jobs and each time expressed his 
inability to understand the reason for the frequent and 
abrupt “quits.” As the employees left the company, 
each, in turn, reported to the Wisconsin State Em- 
ployment Service for referral to another job, and each 
told the same story of inadequate training and super- 
vision. The case was reported to the Industrial Serv- 
ices Section by the interviewer responsible for this 
account. A personal call was made on the employer. 

The suggestion was then made that the employee 
responsible for training and supervision be given 
training on how to train and supervise others. It was 
also suggested that the employer interview new em- 
ployees frequently, giving them an opportunity to 
express themselves in order to forestall the ‘‘quits.”’ 
Reading material on exit interviews and tabulation 
sheets for recording turn-over and absenteeism were 
supplied. The employer worked closely with the 
employee responsible for the training and _ super- 
vision, kept in closer touch with new employees, and 
overcame their problems. He also made use of the 
tabulation sheets so that he could determine the most 
frequent causes of absenteeism and turn-over, thus 
learning what weaknesses needed to be overcome. 
The employer was well pleased with the results. 

While in its early days it was necessary for the In- 
dustrial Services Section to make the initial overture, 
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the picture is gradually changing. We now find that 
the services are given largely in response to requests 
made by employers. Wider publicity, given to this 
facility through favorable reactions from accounts 
served in the past and through the release of feature 
articles in trade journals on this selected service, 
played heavily in bringing about this changing pat- 
tern. The following are examples of some of the 
recent requests: 

The manager of a local establishment, having 
tripled the size of his staff in a few months’ time, found 
that cooperative relationships between staff members 
became increasingly difficult to maintain. He called 
the Employment Service and asked for the assistance 
of an Industrial Services representative. In discus- 
sions with the manager and members of his staff, we 
learned that, because of the rapid increase in size of 
the organization, the duties and responsibilities of the 
various positions had not been clearly defined. An 
organization chart showing lines of authority was also 
needed. When this was discussed with the office 
manager, he requested that we study the organization 
and prepare the desired information. Accordingly, 
each staff member was interviewed, and a modified 
staffing schedule prepared. A form of job specifica- 
tion showing duties was then completed for each posi- 
tion, and an organization chart was drawn up. The 
complete data were presented at a staff meeting when 
the individual assignments were discussed, and the 
organization chart explained. A follow-up call a 
month later revealed that staff cooperation and in- 
creased office efficiency had been accomplished. 
Several months later the office manager left for another 
position, and his replacement found the material we 
had prepared helpful in becoming acquainted with 
responsibilities of each member of the office force and 
in making minor readjustment of duties. 

Study Workers on Location 

A large stove manufacturing company, experienc- 
ing extremely high turn-over in their pressroom and 
sheet metal departments, requested our assistance in 
solving its problem. Observation of the workers on 
the job and review of company practices with the 
personnel director resulted in a written report to the 
company with remedial suggestions. Details of the 


report were reviewed and discussed at a meeting of 


the company’s labor management committee con- 
sisting of the president, executive vice president, gen- 
eral superintendent, and personnel director. A 
letter to the Milwaukee office of the Wisconsin State 
Employment Service from the executive vice president 
expressed appreciation of the service given them and 
explained in detail the action taken on all suggestions. 

A manufacturer of automobile seats, interested in 
tests for selection purposes, particularly in sewing 
machine and coil assembly operations, asked for 
assistance. Job specifications were prepared to 
determine the suitability of available tests. A test 
for sewing machine operator was available, and 
selected applicants are now being referred to this job. 
Tests had not been validated for the coil assembly 
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operation; however, the company is interested in 
cooperating in the validation of such a test. Since 
they employ too few on this operation for adequate 
validation, arrangements for further sampling are 
being made with another manufacturer in the State 
who employs workers on an identical operation. 

The Industrial Services Section of the Milwaukee 
office of the Wisconsin State Employment Service is 
an integral unit of employer services with a staff of 
four, consisting of a Junior Supervisor in immediate 
charge, two technicians, and one_ stenographer. 
Constant contact is maintained with every operating 
unit, and all indications of service difficulties are 
investigated. 

Copies of all reports and activities are forwarded to 
the Employer Relations Representative responsible 
for contacting the account and are then filed for refer- 
ence, according to company, in the master file main- 
tained by the Employer Relations Section. 

Regular referral interviewers, having mastered the 
simpler Industrial Services techniques, are now 
handling border-line problems pertaining to selection 
and referral. The Industrial Services Section is now 
handling only services which cannot be processed 
through normal main-stream activity. 





First Arp TO BusINEss SUCCEss 
(Continued from p. 7) 

We have discussed typical problems of the employer. 
Possibly our method of operation may be interesting 
to other States which are small in terms of population, 
but huge in area. We operate with the conviction 
that all programs must be sold at every level and 
particularly at the local office level in our State. 
Therefore, we have gone to great pains to place the 
responsibility for industrial services in the local office. 
Since industrial services are so often corollary to job 
analysis, we have trained an analyst for every office. 
We believe that every local office employee should 
have a working knowledge of every ES program, 
although we do not feature them as programs. That 
which must be operated from the national office or a 
populous State as a program, with us, can only be a 
tool to place workers on a job and keep them there. 
By using these various tools we endeavor to go quietly 
forward, gaining the confidence of the employer, a 
little service here and a little there until he accepts our 
service as a first aid in making his business a success. 
We do not believe in high-pressure methods to sell our 
service. If there is an individualist, the small employer 
is one. We want him to remain an individualist but 
still give us his business. 

One of the objectives of the Employment Service is 
to aid in achieving maximum continuity and _ pro- 
ductivity of employment. That means stabilized em- 
ployment. Industrial Services do stabilize employ- 
ment because they aid in securing the right person for 
the job, assist in making adjustments when necessary, 
and help to eliminate working and environmental 
conditions that cause workers to shift from place to 
place with loss to themselves, to the community, and 
to employers. 
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Relations Improve ae 


WHEN EMPLOYERS MEET JOB ANALYSIS 


By CHARLES D. STORY 


Occupational Analyst, USES for the District of Columbia 


n EmpLoYER complained to the Employment 

Service representative: 

‘You folks in the Employment Service just don’t 
send me the right people. Just yesterday I had to 
fire a guy you’d sent me because my foreman remem- 
bered that this fellow worked for us before the war 
but got himself fired for swiping some tools.” 

As a representative of the Employment Service, 
what comes first to your mind upon hearing such a 
complaint? The desire to defend the Employment 
Service by explaining to the employer that we had no 
way of knowing such facts? Or, the recognition of an 
opportunity to explain to this employer that this case 
illustrates one of the advantages of maintaining per- 
manent personnel records which include such termi- 
nation data as the reason for leaving and the em- 
ployer’s attitude toward re-hiring each former 
employee? 

In this case, it is evident that the employer was not 
using such records; quite possibly he had never con- 
sidered their real dollar-and-cents value in helping 
to reduce turn-over. At any rate, the Employment 
Service representative had been given a clue whereby 
he was able to create an opportunity to discuss the 
specific manner in which the Employment Service 
could help the employer. He recommended a system 
for establishing adequate personnel records in the 
firm, based on materials prepared from a study by 
National Office technicians of personnel records from 
over 700 private firms. Such specific assistance to 
an employer will often change a critical attitude to 
one of interest and cooperation. 

Another employer complained, “I know my turn- 
over is too high, but I can’t afford to pay higher 
wages to compete with Goverment salaries, so there’s 
nothing I can do about it.” 


Tactful Approach to Real Reason 


In such a case, would your first reaction be to agree 
with the employer that Government salaries are out 
of line with those paid in private industry? Or, 
would it be tactfully to ascertain the real reasons for 
the workers’ dissatisfaction? 

In one such case our analysts made an interesting 
discovery. Upon interviewing the employees for the 
purpose of writing job specifications, they learned that 
personality problems, inefficient operating methods, 
and a policy of hiring over-qualified workers caused 
an excessive turn-over which the employer originally 
had blamed on salaries. 
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In another instance the employer order read, ‘““Some 
knowledge of typing. Will train to operate bookkeep- 
ing machine.” As a selection and referral inter- 
viewer, what would come to mind first when taking 
such an employer order? ‘The possibility of refer- 
ring one of the many applicants in the file who are 
not fully qualified as typists? Or the possibility that 
this employer might be interested in knowing that we 
have an aptitude test battery which can be used in 
selecting bookkeeping machine operator trainees? 
The chances are that the employer is unaware that 
a test has been developed for this occupation, and 
that the Employment Service will administer it to 
applicants free of charge, and then refer only such 
applicants as have demonstrated ability to learn the 
type of work in question. Again, like many employ- 
ers, he may be using tests in his own personnel depart- 
ment which have no proved applicability to the 
occupations for which they are “‘selecting”’ workers. 


Holds Trump Card 


In such situations, the Employment Service holds 
a trump card. The availability of the B-3 clerical 
battery in this case enables the interviewer to play 
his hand so that the employer not only becomes aware 
of specific occupational analysis tools and techniques 
in the ES, but also learns to think in terms of occupa- 
tional analysis methods, to have more confidence in 
ES services, and to ask for further technical assistance 
when the occasion arises. 

Employers in all parts of the community are daily 
experiencing personnel difficulties which could be 
lessened materially by the use of occupational analysis 
methods. Clues gleaned from employer complaints, 


job orders, or personnel practices show us how to plan 


our industrial services sales approach with these em- 
ployers. ‘To pick up these clues is the task of every 
staff member in the Employment Service; to discuss 
the indicated problems with the employers and offer 
our assistance is the task of the Employment Service 
‘salesmen’’——each of us who contacts employers. ‘The 
end-product of our teamwork in detecting clues and 
assisting employers will be more job orders, better 
referrals, improved employer relations, and the con- 
fidence of employers and the community in our pro- 
fessional competence. 

It is evident that if occupational analysis materials 
and methods are to be used effectively in promoting 
industrial services and establishing good employer re- 
lations, each ES interviewer must not only be alert, 
but nfust also be interested in and familiar with the 
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OA materials and methods. In short, we in the Em- 
ployment Service must be thoroughly ‘“‘sold”’ on the 
value of occupational analysis methods before we can 
“sell” them to employers. It is strange—but often too 
true to be good—that the OA tools are held in highest 
esteem generally by persons outside of the Employ- 
ment Service. 

Our degree of confidence in the OA materials and 
methods will determine whether our approach to 
employers will be apologetic, or professional and 
business-like. We need not approach employers as if 
we were asking favors. As a matter of fact, when we 
visit an employer to discuss our services we are doing 
him a favor, since we are offering the employer, free 
of charge, not only placement assistance but also the 
benefit of years of experience in occupational and 
personnel research, the use of proved technical tools, 
and the time and skill of personnel specialists. The 
Employment Service, in many respects, offers to 
employers a service which many of them have had to 
purchase at a high fee from private consulting firms. 

One local employer, who recruits through news- 
paper “‘ads,”’ admitted that he pays a private business 
school for testing applicants who apply for typing and 
stenographic positions. The personnel manager of 
another firm had spent considerable time and money 
attempting to validate a commercial “‘intelligence” 
test on his grocery checkers. In each of the above 
cases, the employer was very pleasantly surprised to 
learn that the Employment Service had already 
developed tests for these occupations. In the one 
case, the employer, who had not been accustomed to 
the use of our service, began to recruit all of his em- 
ployees through the ES and requested that all appli- 
cants be tested before referral. Another employer, 
planning to install an IBM accounting system, re- 
quested assistance in setting up the necessary person- 
nel record cards. He declared the work done by the 
ES technicians in developing sample IBM personnel 
record cards and other personnel record forms to be 
the best he had yet seen. 

The owner of a small repair shop employing about 
40 workers requested the technical assistance of our 
occupational analysts because of excessively high turn- 
over. In our discussion with him concerning the pos- 
sible methods of attacking this problem, the monetary 
value of an adequate personnel program was men- 
tioned. The employer became interested in the cost 
to him of excessive turn-over and of inadequate on- 
the-job training, and after a little research submitted 
the following statements: 

1. He had paid $17,000 in wages during the previ- 
ous year to trainees who were no longer in his employ. 

2. If he could reduce his turn-over to one man per 
month, he would save $15,000 per year. 

3. Due to poor workmanship and inadequate super- 
vision, he had lost four customers worth $12,000 in 
business monthly. 

This employer had become painfully aware of the 
actual cost to him of following no systematic and pro- 
fessional personnel methods. It was, therefore, not 
difficult for the ES technicians to interest him in the 
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development of an adequate personnel and training 
program involving the use of the Employment Service 
for recruitment and for assistance in the application 
of many of the Occupational Analysis materials and 
methods. 

Those of us in the Employment Service who are 
responsible for the Industrial Services program have a 
double selling job to do: first, to convince our own 
operating personnel of the practical value of the 
occupational analysis tools and methods; and second, 
with the cooperation of all Employment Service per- 
sonnel, to interest employers, whenever a clue appears, 
in the various technical services with which we can 
“help employers help themselves.’ By developing a 
few specific case studies in your own community, such 
as the ones briefly quoted above, it should be easier to 
convince our own personnel and employers of the 
practical nature of our occupational analysis tools and 
methods, of their dollars-and-cents value to employers, 
and of their worth in creating and maintaining better 
employer relations. 





INDUSTRIAL SERVIGES CASE RECORDS 
(Continued from p. 17) 


manager for assistance in preparing job specifications 
and a staffing schedule and in establishing standard 
personnel management methods for his firm. Initial 
services consisted of an introduction and review of 
several occupational analysis products with the per- 
sonnel manager and arrangement for a visit of the 
analyst from the State office. Eventual treatment in- 
cluded the conducting of a job analysis study of the 
plant in addition to the local office’s initial introduc- 
tion of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, Job 
Descriptions, Physical Demands Information and 
other products. The job analysis study was prepared 
by the State analyst with local office assistance and it 
became the basis for the employer’s establishment of a 
definite personnel management program. The In- 
dustrial Service Case Record pointed up a rather com- 
plex employer problem in this instance, but the local 
employment office manager was able to prescribe full 
treatment of the case by matching the different ele- 
ments of the problem with the appropriate Employ- 
ment Service function. The resulting plan of service 
involved a combination of Employment Service func- 
tions, and the treatment included the job analysis 
study and introduction of aptitude test batteries that 
extended beyond the local office program. 

The Industrial Services Case Record is a helpful 
tool that is worthy of continued use. The case record 
reports prepared in any local office will provide in- 
formation that is helpful in training employer rela- 
tions personnel. They also can be used as an index of 
the types of employer problems most frequently re- 
curring and, as such, they become a program-planning 
device for the local office managers. More of indus- 
try’s needs in the field of employment can be ade- 
quately met by the Employment Service if the prob- 
lems are accurately defined, and if the service given 
is engineered to meet each employer’s particular needs. 
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EUROPE’S POSTWAR 


SOCIAL SECURITY REVIVAL 


SSeS SSS SSS OS 


REPORT showing the extent 

to which European govern- 

ments have re-established 
and enlarged their prewar social 
security programs was made public 
in Montreal recently by Dr. Ru- 
lolf Aladar Metall, secretary- 
geeneral of the International Social 
Security Association. It reveals 
that several governments-in-exile 
were making plans to modernize 
and improve their national social 
insurance programs even while 
their countries still were overrun 
by the Nazis. For instance, Bel- 
gium, from the beginning of 1945, 
was able to put into force the 
provisional plan prepared in secret 
under the occupation. 


Sweden is revising its social 
security system, branch by branch. 
In Switzerland, national insur- 
ance against old age and death is 
about to begin. Yugoslavia has 
adopted a social insurance code of 
wide scope replacing the act of 
1922. In Czechoslovakia, Greece, 
and Poland, plans for the reform 
of social insurance legislation are 
being drafted. 

[In many countries, the organ- 
ization of unemployment insur- 
ance has lagged behind other 
branches. Compulsory insurance 
schemes are working in Great 
Britain, Greece, Ireland, Poland, 
and some Swiss cantons. Provi- 
sion is made for the introduction 
of insurance in the legislation of 
Belgium and Yugoslavia. 

France possesses an unemploy- 
ment assistance program. Czech- 
oslovakia, Denmark, the Nether- 
lands and Sweden have been con- 
tent with subsidized voluntary in- 
surance, but Sweden is preparing 
to pass over to compulsory insur- 
ance. In Yugoslavia, insurance 
is applied to the self-employed 
through co-operative societies of 
craftsmen and other producers. 


The survey shows that the prob- 
lem of the self-employed is particu- 
larly difficult in countries where 
the peasant class experiences risks 
and conditions of life different 
from the urban population. 

Denmark, Sweden, and Switzer- 
land have programs sufficiently 
elastic to take account of these 
differences of living conditions. 
France has a special scheme for 
the agricultural population. 

In the USSR, where a great 
mass of the population works on 
collective farms, the farmers them- 
selves are responsible for the social 
security of their members and 
have set up certain mutual benefit 
societies. 

Family allowances have been 
introduced in Great Britain, Ire- 
land, Sweden, and the USSR, at 
State expense. 

In Belgium and France, the 
family allowance scheme is on a 
contributory or insurance basis 
and applies to the self-employed 
as well as to the employed popu- 
lation. In Czechoslovakia and 


the Netherlands, the scope of 


family allowances is limited to the 
employed. 


Whereas before the war some 
countries had as many as three 
different medical services, the 
ISSA survey shows a postwar ten- 
dency to place medical care in a 
single service. Such is the case in 
Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, France, Greece, the 
Netherlands and Norway, where 
employed persons, their depend- 
ents and pensioners are covered. 
In Great Britain and the USSR, 
practically everyone is covered. 
In Sweden, every inhabitant will 
be entitled to treatment by a gen- 
eral practitioner under the na- 
tional scheme of sickness insur- 
ance, and will be provided with 
free hospital care by the public 
hospital service. 


The survey reveals that the war 
and the disorder and _ inflation 
which resulted from it in many 
European countries have largely 
destroyed the value, not only of 
the prewar rates of benefits, but 
also of the accumulated reserves 
of insurance institutions. 

Almost everywhere, wages have 
tended to lag behind the rising 
cost of living. These conditions 
reportedly threaten to invalidate 
two principles which have been 
regarded as essential in many 
social insurance plans: 1) the 
principle of calculating benefits on 
the basis of the wage of the in- 
sured person, and 2) that of in- 
creasing pensions in proportion 
to the amount of the contributions. 

Social insurance schemes in 
Europe are financed either by em- 
ployers alone, or by insured per- 
sons and employers, or by insured 
persons and the State, or, lastly, 
by all these parties. In one group 
of countries which comprises Bel- 
gium, France, and Yugoslavia, 
the whole or a major part of the 
cost is borne by the contributions 
of employers and insured persons, 
those of the former being the 
higher since they cover the whole 
expenditure for accident insur- 
ance and family allowances. 

In Denmark and Sweden, sick- 
ness insurance and old-age pen- 
sions have not been designed solely 
or principally for wage earners, 
but rather for the citizen. Nocon- 
tribution is collected from the em- 
ployer. Denmark has not altered 
the structure of its social security 
system since the war. It continues 
to finance sickness insurance by 
insured persons’ contributions and 
public subsidies and to charge the 
whole cost of old-age pensions 
to the public authorities. Sweden, 
in its new scheme of national sick- 
ness insurance, divides the cost 
between insured persons and the 
State. 

Great Britain and Sweden 
charge the whole cost of family 
allowances to the taxpayer.— 
Adapted from release of INFORMA- 
TION SERVICE, INTERNATIONAL La- 
BOUR OFFICE, MONTREAL, CAN- 
ADA, June 8, 1948. 
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